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the origin of instincts and the development of rational 
thought—not to slur’ the two together as presenting but 
little difference to be explained. Yet in two chapters 
devoted to instincts we have in this treatise scarcely a 
word to explain their probable mode of origin, and 
nothing to show how they may be supposed to have deve¬ 
loped into reason. This “ inverted anthropomorphism ” 
constantly leads the author into statements which are 
little less than absurd—as, for instance, when speaking of 
the wedding-flights of bees he observes that their leaving 
the hive to copulate in the air “seems as though a feeling 
of modesty prevented the queen from performing this act 
before the eyes of the crowd.” 

Again, even in the few places where he does touch 
upon the origin of instincts, his treatment of the subject 
is most unsatisfactory. Taking, for example, his remarks 
on the difficulty presented by the case of neuter insects 
being derived from parents which display totally different 
instincts from their progeny, he adopts the view that 
fertile females were originally workers, lost their working 
instincts by degrees, but now leave them as perpetual 
legacies to their barren offspring. Now, although this 
view may be taken as a mitigation of the difficulty, it 
certainly cannot be taken as a full “answer” to it. 
Buchner very lightly passes round a mountain of trouble 
where he says, “ that this opinion, if correct, would also 
apply to the other social insects, and especially to ants, 
scarcely requires special argument.” This is a most 
astonishingly complacent way of eluding what Darwin 
calls “the climax of difficulty” which is presented by 
several castes of workers having instincts differing, not 
only from their fertile parents, but from one another. 
The truth is that the theory advanced by Buchner is 
alone clearly inadequate to meet the facts ; and he does 
not appear even to have read, or else to have entirely 
forgotten, the gem of condensed and candid reasoning 
upon this subject by which the beautiful theory concerning 
it is rendered in the “ Origin of Species.” 

Lastly, even as to matters of fact there are some 
criticisms to be made. A serious sin of omission is to be 
complained of in the description of the habits of the leaf- 
cutting ants, in that no allusion is made to the theory of 
Bates—which having been since supported both by Belt 
and Muller, deserves to be regarded as highly probable, if 
not virtually established—concerning the object with 
which the leaves are cut and garnered, namely, to grow 
fungi upon. Again, in dealing with the so-called agricul¬ 
tural ant the author is, we think, somewhat too definite in 
his statements as to these insects planting seed. So far 
the remarkable story on this head rests on the unsupported 
authority of Dr. Lincecum (not Linecum,as repeatedly mis¬ 
printed), and although it may prove true, ought not, until 
amply corroborated, to be thus unreservedly accepted. 

Other criticisms of the same kind might be passed, and 
we cannot help feeling it would have been well to have 
added a short chapter to the translation bringing the 
literature of the subject up to date, and likewise an index; 
but enough has been said to signify our general estimate 
of the work. In all matters of fact it is, as a rule, most 
accurate and comprehensive. In its philosophy it is not 
strong. But as a whole it is a decidedly valuable addition 
to the literature of Comparative Psychology. 

George J. Romanes 


AMERICAN INDIAN LANGUAGES 

Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages. By J. 
W. Powell. Second Edition. (Washington : Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1880.) 

HIS is one of the most useful of the many useful 
works issued under Mr. Powell’s able management 
by the ethnological bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 
It was originally published in 1877, and it is satisfactory 
to find that another edition has so soon been called for. 
At the same time one cannot but regret that this oppor¬ 
tunity was not taken to somewhat modify the title, which, 
as it stands, is apt to deceive the unwary. The book is 
in no sense an abstract treatise on the nature, structure, 
or classification of the American languages, either regarded 
independently or in relation to other forms of speech. It 
has nothing to do with the philosophy, or even with the 
grammar of these idioms taken collectively or individually. 
Its object, if less ambitious, is perhaps far more useful in 
the present state of these studies. American philologists 
have confessedly shown a disposition to dogmatise on the 
morphology of the native idioms, and have indulged in 
some very wild speculation on utterly insufficient data 
regarding their origin, development, and affinities. The 
old school of etymologists, who held that Eliot’s Massa¬ 
chusetts Bible was merely a thinly disguised form of 
Welsh, that Delaware and Lapp were first cousins, and 
that Basque sailors stranded on the Brazilian seaboard 
could hold converse with the Tupinambas and other 
Guarani peoples of that region, has had its day. But it 
has been succeeded by another, which, if slightly more 
cautious, is scarcely less extravagant, and which, not¬ 
withstanding the warning voice of science, still flourishes 
in both hemispheres. It will suffice here to refer to the 
astonishing theories seriously advocated by the late Abbd 
Brasseur de Bourbourg on the relations of the Maya- 
Quichd and Aryan families, by the Abbd Petitot on the 
Athabascan and Chinese, and quite recently by Mr. John 
Campbell of Montreal on “The Hittites in America.” 
“The Aleutans and Barabra,” writes the last-mentioned 
authority, “ agree in being worshippers of the sun like 
other Hittites, in the manufacture of red waterproof 
leather, and in their manner of adorning the head. . . . 
Physical ethnology would never have dreamt of uniting 
white Basques and Circassians, black Nubians, yellow 
Japanese, and red American Indians; but philology, 
which knows no colour but that of words and construc¬ 
tions, makes them one. It may be that in the Barabra 
we shall yet find the purest surviving form of the ancient 
Hittite language. Some of its numerals help to connect 
those of the Peruvian dialects with other Hittite forms.” 
One thing more surprising perhaps than such insanities 
is their appearance in the pages of a professedly scientific 
journal ( The Canadian Naturalist and Quarterly Journal 
of Science for August, 1880, p. 359). 

A wholesome check to writers inclined to indulge in 
tendencies of this sort is afforded by the modest and 
unpretending character of the work under consideration. 
It is put forward simply as a guide and aid to students in 
the collection of linguistic materials in a very wide field, 
where the labourers are still too few for the urgent and 
extensive character of the work to be performed. It 
thus brings us back to the domain of hard facts, wisely 
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reserving all speculation for a time when these facts will 
have been accumulated in sufficient number to afford a 
sound basis for more general inductions. “ The book is 
a body of directions for collectors” (Preface vi.). It is 
divided into three chapters, one “On the Alphabet,” 
another containing “ Hints and Explanations,” and a 
third supplying a large number of forms or “ Schedules ” 
to be filled up by the collector. The chapter on the 
Alphabet aims at establishing some uniform system of 
spelling for all the native tongues, and puts forth a com* 
prehensive scheme embodying many useful suggestions 
well deserving the attention of our “spelling reformers.” 
These are summed up in a few fundamental rules, the 
chief of which are the exclusion of all characters and 
diacritical marks except those found in ordinary English 
printing offices, and the restriction of each sign to a single 
sound. The difficulty of adapting the Roman system to 
the Indian tongues will be understood when it is stated 
that “ there are probably sounds in each which do not 
appear in the English or any other civilised tongue; and 
perhaps sounds in each which do not appear in any of the 
others, and further, that there are perhaps sounds in each 
of such a character, or made with so much uncertainty, 
that the ear is unable to clearly determine what these 
sounds are, even after many' years of effort ” (p. 2). 
Nevertheless the difficulty is manfully faced and largely 
overcome by the scheme here adopted, which is founded 
on one originally proposed by Prof. J. D. Whitney, and 
which is consequently at once scholarly, simple, and 
comprehensive. A few improvements might here and 
there be suggested, but on the whole there is little to 
complain of, except perhaps the use of the circumflex (*), 
to mark both a long a sound, as in all, and a short u 
sound as in but. Some confusion is caused by an 
awkward misprint at p. 5, where this & appears instead of 
the German it. It might also perhaps be better to indicate 
excessive vowel length by doubling the vowel as in Dutch, 
than by the clumsy addition of the sign +. Thus tnaan 
rather than ma + n. 

Chapter II. contains a number of well-digested and 
tersely-expressed remarks on dress, ornaments, dweliingSj 
implements, food, colours, plants, animals, medicine, 
social organisation, kinship, government, and many other 
topics, which at first sight seem to have little connection 
with the subject of American philology. But the author 
has wisely endeavoured thus “ to connect the study of 
language with the study of other branches of anthro¬ 
pology ; for a language is best understood when the 
habits, customs, institutions, philosophy—the subject- 
matter of thought embodied in a language are best 
known. The student of language should be a student of 
the people who speak the language ; and to this end the 
book has been prepared, with many hints and suggestions 
relating to other branches of anthropology ” (Preface vi.). 
But besides these matters the chapter contains what will 
be welcomed as a boon by all linguists, a reprint of J. H. 
Trumbull’s masterly paper “On the Best Method of 
Studying the North American Languages,” originally 
published in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, 1869-70, but strangely neglected by many 
subsequent writers on the subject. No other treatise 
perhaps of equal length contains so clear and philosophic 
an account of the peculiar genius and morphology of 


these polysynthetic tongues. A great deal of space is 
devoted to the question of kinship, the true basis of Indian 
tribal society, and this intricate subject is fully illustrated 
by a series of four “kinship charts” or genealogical 
diagrams, which the original investigator will find of the 
greatest service in collecting and arranging his materials. 
The general student will also find them extremely useful 
in comparing the American systems of family relationship 
with those prevalent especially amongst the Dravidians 
of the Deccan and the Australian aborigines. Too much 
importance has perhaps been attached to resemblances of 
this sort in tracing racial affinities ; but their significance 
in the history of the evolution of human culture is 
undeniable. Connubial society develops into kinship 
society, or the clan, in which all the members are blood 
relations, whence the tribe and nation. It is remarkable 
that the connubial, or lowest form, still so prevalent in 
many parts of the eastern hemisphere, seems to have 
long disappeared, at least from the northern half of the 
New World, although some of its customs, especially 
those associated with kinship, still survive in the more 
advanced tribal state. This explains the barbaric wealth 
of family nomenclature with which the Indian languages 
are still encumbered. In the printed forms, or schedules, 
of which Chapter III. exclusively consists, the terms of 
relationship occupy about forty pages, and include 
hundreds of complicate affinities such as, “ my father’s 
elder brother’s daughter’s daughter’s daughter’s daughter,’’ 
“my father’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s son’s son,” 
“my mother’s Cither's brother’s son’s daughter’s daughter’s 
daughter,” “my mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter’s 
son’s daughter’s daughter,” -“my mother’s elder sister’s 
daughter’s daughter’s daughter’s husband.” For these, 
and even more intricate degrees of parentage, many native 
tongues supply equivalents, which the collectors are 
accordingly required to discover and insert in the black 
columns prepared for the purpose in the schedules. The 
arrangement of the other matter contained in these 
schedules seems to be somewhat needlessly involved. At 
least the advantages are scarcely so obvious as the incon¬ 
venience of breaking up the strictly lexical part into 
upwards of twenty sub-headings, instead of lumping the 
whole in one general vocabulary arranged alphabetically. 
Experience has abundantly shown how troublesome is 
the use of such’minutely-classified lists of words even for 
the compiler. This remark does not of course apply to 
the lists of sentences (Schedules 26-9), which appear to 
have been carefully prepared, and are well calculated 
to bring out the structure and varied grammatical forms 
of the Indian languages. A. H. Keane 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. neither can he undertake to return , or 
to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts. No 
notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 

Hot Ice 

The letter of Mr, Perry (Nature, vol. xxiii. p. 288) in 
answer to mine on tlie subject of Dr. Carnelley’s experiment 
(p. 264) has remained a long time unanswered, partly because I 
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